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FROM BLACKW OOD’S MAGAZINS. 
THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 
Not a more beautiful vale ever inspired pas- 





toral poet in Arcadia,nor did Sicilian shepherds 
of old ever pipe to each other for prize of oaten 
reed, in a lovelier nook, than where yonder cot- 
tage stands, shaded, but scarcely sheltered, by a 
Jt isin truth not a cottage— 
but a shieling of turf, part of the knoll adhering 


tew birch trees. 


tu the side of the mountain. Not another dwell- 
ing—-even small as itself—within a mile in any 
‘Those goats, that seem to walk where 
there is no footing along the side of the cliff, go 


dircetion. 


off themselves to be milked aterening. to a house 
beyond the hill, without any barking dog to set 
There ave many foot paths, but 
tl of sheep. except one leading through the 
roppice-wood to the distant kirk. The angler 
-eldom disturbs those shallows, and the heron 
has them to himself, watching with motionless 
neck all day long. Yet the shieling is inhabited, 
and has been so by the same person fora good 
You might look at it for hours, 


at 7 
ens ote, 


many years. 
and yet see no one so much as moving to the 
Buta little smoke hovers over it—faint as 
mist—and nothing else tells that within is life- 
It is inhabited by a widow, who once was the 
happiest of wives, and lived far down the glen, 
where it is richly cultivated, in a house astir 
with many children. It so happened, that in the 
course of 


door. 


without any extraordinary 
bereavements, she. outlived all the household, 
except one, on whom fell the sacsest affliction 


nature, 


that can befal a human being—the utter loss of 
reason. For some years after the death of all 
her other children, and her husband, his son 
was her support ; and there was no occasion to 
pity them in their poverty, where all were poor 
Her natural cheerfulness never forsook her; 
and although fallen back in the world, and 
obliged in her age to live without many com- 
forts she once had known, yet all the past gra 
dually was softened into peace, and the widow 
and her son were in the shieling as happy as any 
He worked at all kinds of 
work without, and she sat spinning from morn- 


family in the parish 





ing till night within—a constant occupation, 
soothing to one before whose mind past times 
might otherwise have come too often, and that 
creates contentment by its undisturbed same 
ness and visible progression. If not always at 
meals, the widow always saw her son for an 
hour or two every night, and throughout the 
whole sabbath day. 
roof, and she liked the storms 


They slept, too, under one 
weather when 


| the rains were on, for then he found some inge- 


| 


nious employment within the shieling, or cheer- 
ed her with some book lent by 


the lively or plaintive music of his 


a friend, or with 
native hills. 
Sometimes, in her gratitude, she said that she 
was happier now than when she bad so many 
other causes to be so; and when occasionally 
an acquaintance dropped in upon her solitude, 
her face welcomed every one with a smile that 
spoke more of resignation ; nor was she averse 
to partake the sociality of the other huts, and 
sat sedate 


among youthful merriment when 


summer or winter festival eame round, and 
poverty rejoiced in the riches of content and 
innocence. 


But her trials, great as they had been, were 


not yet over; for this, her only son, was laid 
prostrate by a fever, and when it left his body, 
he survived hopelessly stricken in mind. His 
eves, so clear and intelligent, were now fixed in 
idiotey,or rolled about unobservant of all objects 
living or dead. ‘To him all weather seemed the 
same—and if suffered, Lhe would have lain down, 
like a creature void of understanding, in rain or 
on snow, not being able to find his way back for 


many paces from the hut. As all thought and 


feeling bad left him, so had speech—all but of 


moaning as of pain or wo, which none buta 
mother could bear to hear without shuddering ; 
but she heard it during night as well as day, and 
only sometimes lifted up her eyes as in prayer 
to God. 


place where the afilicted are taken care of, but 


An offer was made to send him toa 
she beseeched charity for the first time—such 
alms as would enable her, along with the earn- 
ings of her wheel, to keep her son in the shiel- 
ing; and the means were given her from many 
quarters to do so decently, and with all the eom 
forts that other eyes observed, but of which the 
poor object himself was insensible and uncon 
scious. ‘Thenceforth, it may almost be said, she 
never saw the sun, nor heard the torrent’s roar. 
She went not to the kirk, but kept her sabbath 
where the poor paralytic lay—and there she 
sung the lonely psalm, and said the lonely prayer, 
unheard in heaven, as many despairing spirits 
thought. But it was not so: For 
in two years there came a meaning to his eyes, 


would have 


and he found a few words of imperfect speech, 
among Which was that of ‘ Mother” Ol! how 








her heart burned within her, to know that her 
To feel that her 
kiss was returned, and to see the first tear that 


face was at last recognised! 


trickled from eyes that so long had ceased to 
weep! Day after day, the darkness that cover 
ed his brain grew less and less deep—to her 
that bewilderment now gave the blessedness of 
hope; for her son now knew that he had an 
immortal soul, and one evening joined faintly. 
A Tew 


weeks afterwards, he remembered only evenfs 


and feebly, and erringly in praver. 


and scenes long past and distant—and believed 
that his father and all his brothers and sisters 
were yet alive. He called upon them, by their 
names, to come and kiss them—on them, whe 
had long been buried in the dust. But his soul 
struggled itself into reason and remembrance— 
and he at last said, “ Mother did some accident 
befal me yesterday at my work down the glen ? 
I feel weak, and about to die!” 
of death were indeed around him—but he lived 


The shadows 


to be told much of what had happened—and 
rendered up a_ perfectly unclouded spirit unto 
His mother felt that 
all her prayers had been granted in that one 


the mercy of his Saviour. 


boon—and when the coffin was borne away 
it with a 
friend, assured that in this world there could 
And there, in that 


same shieling, sow that years have gone by, che 


from the shieling,she remained in 
for her be no more grief. 


still lingers, visited as often as she wishes by 
her poor neighbors—for, to the poor, sorrow is 
a sacred thing—who, by turns, send one of their 
daughters to stay with her, and cheer a life that 
cannot be long, but that, end when it may, will 
be laid dewn without one impious misgiving 
and in the humility of a christian’s teith. 
ccscaslaninaliibes 

SABINUS AND OLINDA.—nyr Gotismirn 

In a fair, rich, and flourishing country, whose 
clifts are washed by the German ocean, lived $ 
binus, a youth formed by nature to make a con- 
quest wherever he thought proper; butthe con 
stancy of his disposition fixed him only with Olinda 
He was indeed superior to her in fortune, but that 
defect on her side was so amply supplied by her 
merit, that none was thought more worthy of his 
regard than she. He loved her, he was beloved by 
her; and ina short time, by joining hands publicly, 
they avowed the union of their hearts. Put alas 
none, however fortunate, however happy, are ex- 
empt from the shafts of envy, and the maliyrnant 
effects of ungovernable appetite. How unsafe, bow 
detestable are they whe fhiave this fury for then 
guide! How certainly will it mislead them, and 
plunge them in errors they would have shuddered 
al, even in apprehension! Ariana, a lady of man 
amiable Gualities, very nearly allied to Sabinus, anc 
highly esteemed by him, imagined herself slighte: 


ind injuriously treated, since bis marriage wath 
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Olinda. By incautiously suffering this jealousy to 
corrode in her breast, she began to give loose to 
passion ; she forgot those many virtues, for which 
she had been so long and so justly applauded.— 
{auseless suspicion and mistaken resentment be- 
traved her into all the gloom of discontent ; she 


sighed without ceasing ; the happiness of others 


gave her intolerable pain—she thought of nothing 


but revenge. How unlike what she was when the 
cheerful, the prudent, the compassionate Ariana ! 
She continually laboured to disturb a union so 
firmly, so affectionately founded, and planned 
every scheme which she thought most likely to 
disturb it 


} 


Fortune seemed willin 


g to promote her unjust 
intentions ; the circumstances of Sabinus had been 
long embarrassed by a tedious law-suit, and the 
court determined the cause unexpectedly in favor 
of his opponent, and sunk his fortune to the lowest 
pitch of penury from the highest affluence. From 
the nearness of relationship, he expected from 
Ariana those assistances his present situation re- 
quired ; but she was insensible to all his entreaties, 
and the justice of every remonstrance, unless he 
first separated from Olinda, whom she regarded 
with detestation, Upon a compliance with her de- 
sires in this respect, she promised that her fortune, 
her interest, and herall, should be at his command. 
Sabinus was shocked at the proposal ; he loved his 
wife with inexpressible tenderness, and refused 


ch were to be 


those offers with indignation, whi 
purchased at so high a price. Ariana was no less 
‘lispleased to find her offers rejectéd, and gave 
loose to all that warmth which she had so long en- 
deavored to suppress. Reproach generally pro- 
duces recrimination ; the quarrel rose to such a 
height, that Sabinus was marked for destruction, 
and the very next day upon the strength of an old 
ramily debt, he was sent to jail, with none to com- 
fort him in his :niseries but Olinda. In this man- 
sion of distress, they lived together with resignation 
and even with comfort. She provided the frugal 
meal; and he read to her while employed in the 
little offices of domestic concern. Their fellow 
prisoners admired their conientment, and when- 
ever they had adesire of relaxing into mirth, and 
enjoying those little comforts that’ a prison affords, 
Sabinus and Olinda were sure to be of the party. 
Instead of repining, each bore ashare of the load 
imposed by providence. Whenever Sabinus shew- 
ed the least concern on his dear partner’s account, 
she co jared him by the love he bore her, by those 
tender ties which now united them forever, not to 
discompose himself; that so leng as his affection 
lasted, she defied all the ills of fortune, and every 
loss of fame and friendship; that nothing could 
make her miserable but his seeming to want hap- 
piness, nothing pleased but his sympathising with 
her pleasure. A continuance in prison soon rob- 
bed them of the little they had left, and a famine 
began to make its horrid appearance, vet neither 
was found to murmur; they both looked upon 
their little boy, who, insensible of their or his own 
distress, was pleving about the room, with inex- 
pressible vet silent anguish, when a messenger 

ame to inform them that Ariana was dead, and 
that her will in favor of a distant relation, who 


$s now In sreterr count 


v, might easily be pro- 


| 








THE LADIES’ GARLANB. 
cured and burnt; in which case all her fortune 
would revert to him, as being her next heir at law. 

A proposal of so base a nature filled our unhappy 
couple with horror; they ordered the messenger 
immediately out of the room, and falling upon each 
other’s neck, indulged in agony of sorrow, for now 
all hopes of relief were banished. The messenger 
who made the proposal, however, was only a spy 
sent by Ariana, to sound the disposition of a man 
she at once loved and persecuted. This lady, al- 
though warped by strong passions, was naturally 


kind, judicious, and friendly. She found that al; 


her attempts to shake the constancy or integrity of | 


Sabinus were ineffectual ; she had therefore began 
to reflect, and wonder how she could so long and 
so unprovokec, injure such uncommon fortitude 
and affection. 

She had from the next room heard the reception 
given to the messenger, and could not avoid feeling 
all the force of superior virtue; she therefore re- 
assumed her goodness of heart; she came into 
the room with tears in her eves, and acknow- 
Jedged the severity of her former treatment. She 
bestowed her first care in providing them all the 
necessary supplies, and acknowledged them as the 


most deserving heirs of her fortune. From this 


| 


moment Sabinus enjoyed an uninterrupted happi- | 


ness with Olinda, and both were happy in tie 
friendship and assistance of Ariana, who, dying 
soon after, left them possessed of a large estate— 
and in her last moments confessed, that virtue was 
the only path to true glory ; and that, however in- 
nocence may fora time be depressed, a steady per- 


severance willin time lead to a certain victory. 





a a 
THE TRAVELLER. 
HINDOO WIDOWS. 
EXTRACT FROM BERNIER’S TRAVELS. 

“Tn regard to the women, who actually burn 
themselves, [was prescu.) at so many of those 
shocking exhibitions, that I could not persuade 
myself to attend any more; nor is it without a 
feeling of horror that | revert to the subject. J 
shall endeavor, nevertheless, to describe what 
passed before my eyes; but IT cannot hope to 
give you anadequate conception of the fortitude 
displayed by those infatuated victims during the 
whole of the frightful tragedy ; it must be seen 
to be believed. When travelling from Abmedah- 
bad to Agra, through the territories of Rajahs, 
and while the caravan halted in a town under 
the shade until the cool of the evening, news 
reached us that a widow was on the point of 
burning herself with the body of her husband. 





I ran at once to the spot, and going to the edge 
of a large and nearly dry reservoir, observed, 
at the bottom, a deep pit filled with wood ; the 
body of adead man extended thereon ; a woman 
seated upon the same pile; four or five brah 
mins setting fire to it in every part ; five middle 
aged women, tolerably well dressed, holding 
one another by the hand, singing and dancing 
round the pit; and a great number of specta- 
tors of both sexes. ‘The pile, whereon large 
quantities of butter and oi] had been thrown, 
was soon enveloped in flames, and | saw the fire 














catch the woman’s garments, which were im 
pregnated with scented oil, mixed with sanda 
rach and saffron powder, but I could not per- 
ceive the slightest indication of pain, or even 
uneasiness in the victim, and it was said that 
she pronounced with emphasis the words Jive. 
tio; to signify that this being the fifth time she 
had burned herself for the same husband, there 
wanted only two more similar sacrifices to ren 
der her perfect, according to the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls; as ifa certain reminis 
cence, or prophetic spirit, had been imparted to 
But this 
was only the commencement of the infernal! 


her at that moment of her dissolution. 


tragedy: [ thoughtthat the singing and dancing 
of the five women were nothing more than some 
unmeaning ceremony. Great, therefore, was 
my astonishment, when I saw that the flames 
having ignited the clothes of one of these females, 
she cast herself headforemost tnto the pit. The 
horrid example was followed by another woman, 
as soon as the flames caught her person. ‘The 
three women who remained, then took hold o! 
each other by the hand, resuming the dance 
with perfect composure ; and after a short lapse 
of time, they all precipitated themselves. one 


} 


alter the other, into the fire I soon learnt the 


meaning of these multiplied sacrifices. The 
five women were slaves, and having witnessed 
the deep affection of their mistress, in conse 
quence of the illness of her husband, whom she 
promised not to survive, they were so moved 
with compassion that they entered into an en 
gagement to perish by the same flames that 
consumed their beloved mistress. 

** As I was leaving Surat for Persia, L witness 
ed the devotion and burning of another widow ; 
several Englishmen and Dutchmen. and Mr 
Chardin, of Paris, were present. She was of the 
middie age, and by no means uncomely. I do 
not expect, with my limited powers of expres 
sion, to convey a full idea of the brutish bold 
ness or ferocious gayety depicted on this wo- 


man’s countenance ; of her undaunted step; of 


the irecdom from all perturbation with which 
she conversed, and permitted herself to be wash 
ed ; of the look of confidence, or rather ofinsen 
sibility, which she cast upon us ; of her easy air, 
free from Cejection ; of her lofty carriage, void 


’ 


of ewbarrassmeat, when she was examining her 
litte exhina’omposed of dry and thick millet 
straw, with an intermixture of smal! wood ; 
when she entered into that cabin, sat down upon 
the funeral pile. placed her deceased husband's 
head in her lap, took up a torch, and, with her 
own hand, lighted the fire within, while | know 
xot how many brahmins were busily engaged 
in kindling it without. Well, indeed, may I 
despair of representing this whole scene with 
proper and genuine feeling, such as I experi 
enced at the spectacle itself, or of painting it in 
colors sufficiently vivid. My recollection of it. 
indeed, is so vivid. that it seems only a few days 
since the horrid reality passed before my eyes 











ind with pain [ persuaded myself that it was 
any thing but a frightful dream. 

«At Lahore I saw a most beautiful young 
widow sacrificed, who could not, I think, have 


been more than 12 years of age. ‘The poor 


little creature appeared more dead than alive 
when she approached the dreadful pit. The 
agony of her mind cannot be described. She 
trembled and wept bitterly; but three or four of 


the brabmins, assisted by an old woman, who 


held her under the arm, forced the unwilling 
victim towards the fatal spot, seated her on the 
wood, tied her hands and feet, lest she should 
run away, and in that situation the innocent 
ereature was burnt alive.” 

SKETCH OF ATHENS, 


the women of Athens, although they may have 


een goddesses in ancient times, are by no means 
handsome at present, and are slovenly in their dress, 
ind walk with a stooping gait. 


, 


when 


The only period 
a Greek female is beautiful is from fourteen 


to twenty years of age; their forms are then very 


graceful and sylph-like, and their long black hair, 


falling in loose and braided tresses behind, become 


them admirably. But from this time their charms 
begin to fall away fast, and a Greek woman of a cer- 


tuin age, is a being of 


marvellously few attractions— | 


gnorant, and often of violent temper and passions, 
and in person disposed to embonpotnt. The beau- 
tiful lanthe, the being that the fancy loves to pic- 
ture, full of genius and fascination, and gliding with 
eager step amidst the glorious ruins of her land, 
will be looked for and sighed after in vain. 

There are three ladies at Athens, however, whose 
real attractions bave been celebrated as much as the 


Vampyre girl’s imaginary ones—the three daugh- 


oA: 


ters of the Consul, Signor Logotheti—they are now, 


even the one to whom the tender verses of Lord 


Byron were addressed, strange to say, in a state of 


single blessedness. Even the girl of Athens is now 


in the sear and yellow leaf, who was the subject of 


the beautiful Jines— 
** By those wild eves like the roe, 
Can i cease to love thee * No.” 


She is the second daughter of the Consul, and still 


the best looking of the three ; his lordship was very 


fond of her conversation, and her 
, 


attractions were 


probably, derived more from the animation of her 


manners and sallies of wit than from any eminent 


personal charms, if one may judd; 


> 


e from their pre- 


sent appearance ; though time makes sad havoc, 
and decay falls on beauty more swiltly in Greece | 


than in Ragland. The manners of these ladies are 


pleasing, and their conversation more intellectual 
than that of the rest of their country women; they 


are often to be met with in the soirees at Athens— 





the few, at least, that ure enjoyed amids 


+ 
L 


the gene” 
ral wreck and confusion of the times. 
The 


, 


Athenian women still preserve their excel- 


ce in the dance, and in the quickness of ti 
1; . 





iderstat ing language 


1 


ni, aud fac ility ot le: 


excel remarkably ; and in fickleness anc 


: ; 
also, the same may be said 
vem. 


of Monsieur G——s, the at 


' 
> MOUs at 


Athens, 


banker 





1 -_ ' 
was, before the 


vroke out, the 
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most agreeable resort in Athens for travellers. His 
wife was a young and handsome Greek, and of a 
good figure, though rather short, spoke several lan- 
guages, and conversed with great vivacity and 
shrewdness. A rich English merchant, who often 
visited at the house, where he met with the great- 
est hospitality, fell in love with her; the passion 
happened to be mutual, and madame G——-s, for- 
getting her husband and family and Athens, and 
all its attractions and associations, fed with the tra- 
veller to Constantinople. Abandoned by her hus- 
band, she experienced from her lover an unbounded 
generosity. A relative of the family followed him 
to the Turkish capital, and sent him a challenge to 
meet him inthe “field of the dead,” that immense 
burying ground covered with cypress, that covers 
the hill above Pera. ‘The traveller was there at sun- 
rise, according to the appointment, but the chal- 
lenger’s courage having failed him, he never ap- 
peared; the Englishman died, however, not many 
months afterwards, of a fever, and the lady now 
lives in Canstantinople in very good style, in the 
enjoyment of an excellent income, and a sufficient 
circle of Greek acquaintance ; for the very Greek 


relatives who abused and upbraided her at first, 


| finding she possessed plenty of money, true to their 


| supple and fickle character, soon flocked about 


her again, but without any censures or frowns. 
OR ERED Re 


THE MONITOR. 





YOUNG LADIES 
Next to mothers, the young ladies have the 


greatest agency 


in forming the characters of 
the other sex. Their influence commences at 


a period*when it ts most needed. Young men, 


although their characters are in a great mea 
sure formed, require some powerful restraints 
just at the time when they are becoming ac- 
quainted with the world, and are beginning to 
move beyond the inspection of a mother’s eye. 
The young females with whom they associate, 
the 


countable for most of the evil practices into 


are guardians of their virtues. and ac 

which they fall. It requires but little observation 
to he convinced that multitudes of young men, 
who are destitute of religious principles, pursue 
that line of eondact which is most likely to meet 
the views of the young ladies with whom they 
associate, and whose approbation they desire 
toobtain. There is not a vice prevalent among 
them that would not be relinquished, were it re 

probated, and the perpetrators of it avoided by 
the young, the fashionable, and the intelligent 
of the sex. None but the most hardened and 
impudent blasphemer, will even now utter an 
oath in the presence of any respectable female. 
If the omission to do good’ or to prevent evil, 
when in one’s power, be. a crime, what a tre 

mendous account we shall have to render on the 
score of profaneness, intemperance, gambling, 
and duelling !—The practices, which disiurb the 
peace of society, mar the happiness of families, 
hurry multitudes to death and perdition, and 


must iltimately call down the indignation of 


| Heaven on our country, might be greatly if not 


| 
| 
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entirely, exterminated, by a vigorous and judi 
Let the 
practices themselves be uniformly mentioned in 





cious effort on the part of our sex. 


terms of reprobation, and let us avoid those who 
pursue them as we would the midnight assassin 
or the great adversary of God and man. 
{| Family Visitor. 
Some females have the power of alechymy, to 
extract from the dross of ordinary occurrences. 
Many 


more it may be feared, however,convert to dross 


much of the sterling ore of happiness. 


all the little ore that an humble or obseure sta 











































tion may afford. It should be a standard rule 
with every domestic woman, to watch the pass 
ing incidents of each day or hour, for such 
sweets as may flavour the monotony of retired 
life, and suffer none such to escape her well re 

gulated mind. On the other hand, she should 
pass lightly over the inevitable mixture of per 

verse vexatious occurrences which flow frou 


the fertile sources of domestic trouble.—-{ lA 
Every woman should know her own weak 
points, and employ all her reason and ingennits 
to strengthen them. If she is passionate, or im 
patient, or fretful, or habitually discontented, 
wo to the husband who is doomed to her society, 
if she does not correct these defects. But a sen 
sible woman will subject the irregularities of 


and 


her temper to the strong restraints of reason 1 
religion; and her husband will admire her con 
stant submission to the severe obligation of self 


control.—f Th. 


There is another distinctive characteristic of 
females, which often sheds a blight on domestic : 
This is the well known defect of a 
Sad ol 


cannot possibly conjecture what 


h ipPpmess, 


: aes 
capricious temper. indeed is the fate 


that man, who 
frame of mind his partner may be in, when he 


returns to her society from the eares of 
life 


, 
} 1S} 
tle may as well expect to catch the fleet 


ing colours of the rainbow, to brighten his do 


mestic hours, as to bask in the evanescent rays 


of her swift changing Buta woman of 


faney 


discreet good sense, sober i idgment, and well 


ré 


gulated temper, may confer solid and perma 


nent bappiness on an amiable, igtellizent man 


When the troubles of life eome, they are pres 


pared to meet them with steady fortitude; each 
contributing to the support of the other such 
powers as may not be common to both—-their 


interests are inseparably intertwined, nor do 
Theu 
1; and 


le ina stream that rolls back to their uni 


they ever fee] a wish to separate them. 
' 


affections flow forth in the same channe 


ming 


ted hearts a rich tribute of common happine 






If pleasure comes to one, itis not fully enjoyed 
until the period of participation arrives. When 
temporary separations take place, each hearti 
employed in laying up a little f 1 of « 
ment against the hour of re-unton " t! 
benefits of such a union « 

circle of private hte. ‘¥ diffuser era 
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wider space, and carry pleasure and instruction 
home to every bosom.—{ Ib. 


CULTURE OF THE MIND. 

Culture of the understanding is, indeed, one 
of the best methods of subduing the heart to 
softness, and redeeming it from that savage 
state, in which it too often comes from the hand 
of nature. ‘The more our reason is strengthen- 
ed, the better she is enabled to keep her seat on 
(he throne, and to govern those passions, which 
were appointed to be her subjects, but which 
too often rebel and succeed in their unnatural 
revolt; but besides the effect of mental culture, 
in calling forth and increasing the powers of the 
reasoning faculty, it seems to possess an influ 
ence mn humavizing the feelings, and meliorat- 
ing the native dispositiun. 

Music, painting, and poetry, teach the mind 
to select the agreeable parts of those objects 
which surround us, and by habituating it toa 





pure and permanent delight, gradually superin- | 


duce an habitual good humour. 


It is of infinite | 


. . . | 
importance to happiness, to accustom the mind | 


from infancy to turn from deformed and painful 
scenes, and to contemplate whatever can be 
found of moral and natural beauty—the spirits 
under this Lenign management contract a 
milkiness. and learn to flow all cheerily in their 
smooth and yielding channels—while on the 
contrary, if the young mind is teized, fretted 
and neglected, the passage of the spirits becomes 
rugged, abrupt, exasperated, and the whole 
nervous system seems to acquire an excessive 
The ill treatment of children has 
not only made them wretched at the time, but 
wretched for life, tearing the fine contextures 
of their nerves, and roughening by example and 
by some secret and internal influence, the very 
constitution of their tempers. 
ie 
AN EXTRACT. 

Could we draw back the covering of the tomb 
—could we see what those are now, who once 
were mortal—Oh! how would it surprise and 
grieve us to behold the prodigious transforma- 
tion that has taken place on every individual— 
grieve us to see the dishonor done to our nature 
in general, within these subterraneous lodgments 
—here the sweet and winning aspect, that wore 
perpetually an attracting smile, grins horribly— 
a naked ghastly grin!—The eye that outshone 
the diamond’s lustre, and glanced its lovely 
lightning into the most guarded heart—alas! 
where is it? How are all those radiant glories 
totally eclipsed? ‘That tongue that once com- 
manded all the charms of harmony, and all the 
powers of eloquence, in this strange land hath 
forgot its cunning. Where, where are the strains 
of melody which ravished our ear? Where the 
flow of persuasion which carried captive our 
judgments? The great master of language and 
of song is become silent as the night which sur- 
rounds him. 


irritability. 





MIND AND MANNERS. 

There seems to be some congeniality be- 
tween a fine form anda virtuous mind. When 
we meet an individual in the walks of life, who 
unites pleasing manners with beauty of person, 
there is none that can withheld from him the 














meed of approbation. But if, on a further ac- 
quaintance, we discover that his principles are 
unsound, his feelings perverted, and his habits 
so many hypocritical assumptions, we are com- 
pelled to turn ourselves away in disgust. It is 
like the traveller who copies afar off a pleasant 
grove of orange trees, quivering in the western 
breeze. ‘The tinge of the fruit rivals the beams 
of the rosy sun; the fragrance of the branches 
sceuts the whole atmosphere: the traveller ap- 
proaches it in rapture, and discovers it the haunt 
of serpents, wild beasts, or wilder Indians. Such 
too often is the result of cultivated acquaintance 
in the world. 


Printing —F rom this invention, polite inter- 
course and music proceeded; reason and jus- 
tice were made manifest; the relations of social 
life were illustrated ; law and language became 
fixed. Governors had a rule to refer to: scho- 
lars had authorities to venerate. The classical 
scholar, the historian, the mathematician, the 
astronomer, none of them can do well without 
printing. 





Nature herself has furnished us with many 
allurements which overpower virtue and lull her 
asleep. 











POETRY. 





Byron on the Mansion and Sepulchre of Petrarch. 
FROM CHILDE HAROLD, 


There is a tomb in Arqua ;—rear’d in air, 

Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 

The bones of Laura’s lover; here repair 

Many familiar with his well sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 

To raise a language, and his land reclaim 

From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes: 

Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 





They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died ; 

The mountain village where his latter days 

Went down the vale of years ; and ’tis their pride— 
An honest pride—and let it be their praise, 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 

His mansion and his sepulchre , both plain 

And venerably simple, such as raise 

A feeling more accordant with his strain 

Than ifa pyramid form’d his monumental fane. 


And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 

For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade, 
Which shows a distant prospect far away 

Of busy cities, now in vain display’d, 

For they can lure no further ; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday. 


Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers, 

And sbining in the brawling brook, where-by, 

Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 

With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 

Idleness it seem, bath its mortality, 

If from society we learn to live, 

Tis solitude should teach us how to die ; 

It hath no flatterers: vanity can give 

No hollow aid; alone—man with his God must 
strive: 


Or, it may be, with Demons, who impair 

The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
in melancholy bosoms, such as were 

Of moody texture from their earliest day, 

And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay, 
Deeming themselves predestin’d to a doom 

Which is not of the pangs that pass away ; 

Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb, 

The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 


| 











The following effusion we have seen copied inte 
several respectable papers, without any acknow- 
ledgement of the source from whence it was de- 
rived. For this reason, and with a view to restore 
it to its rightful owner, we state that it was writ- 
ten by Mr. Cuarces Dineiey, a worthy membet 
of the Methodist society, in Paris, Maine. 

{Christian Advocate. 
A SKETCH FROM NATURE, 

She knelt beside me—and mine eye once glanc’d 

Upon her form; *twas buta glance; but ne’er 

From my remembrance will it pass away ! 

Her arms were folded on her breast—her head 

Bow’d down most meekly, as became the place 

And her dark evye-brow, and still darker hair, 

Shaded a countenance wherein was less 

Ot beauty than expression: it Was pale 

As is the lily in the spring: it bore 

Some touches ot the trame’s and mind’s disease, 

Some suffering and some wo. Her half closed cye 

Was bent to earth, and shaded by a lash, i 

Silken and shining as the raven’s wing. 

lier lip was motionless, and it did seem 

As though her supplication sped at once 

Forth from her pious bosom to her Goo. 

There was a withered flower on her breast— 

Perchance an emblem of the hopes which there 

Had bilossom’d, and there faded. 





L have view’d 

Woman in many a scene: I have beheld 

Her gay and glorious in the festive ball, 

Eager of conquest ; and I, too, have marked 

The winning languish and seductive smile, 

Both dear and dangerous to the youthful heart. 

And f have stray’d, with beauty by my side, 

Through the still glade, at evening’s placid hour, 

By the pale radiance of the moon, whose beam 

Hath silver’d o’er her smiles, and she hath look’d 

As she had thrown her soul into her eyes. 

Nay, | have view’d her by the fever’d bed 

Of sickness, pillow the pale cheek and bathe 

The fainting brow, and hke a form of light 

Whispering peace where else there had been none 

But never, by the side of woman yet, 

Such thrilling and unearthly feelings stole 

On my o’ercbargeg heart, as when Esaw 

That pious maiden Commune with her Gop, 

SONNET. 

Aye thou art welcome—heaven’s delicious breath ' 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And suns grow meck, and the meek suns grow 

briet, 

And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 

Wind of the sunny South—O long delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air— 

Like to the good old age, released from care, 

Journeying, in long serenity away. 

In such a bright late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life, like thee, ’mid bowers ana 

brooks, 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 

And music of kind voices ever nigh ; 

And, when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 

Pass silently from men as thou dost pass. 





THE VIOLET. 


On being asked by a Lady why Violets were gene 
rally found in a@ Country Church-Yard. 


You ask me why the Violet blooms 
Amongst the silent dead : 

And why amidst the mould’ring tombs, 
It loves to rear its head. 


Sweet woman there is often seen 
To dew the ground with tears, 
And where her angel form has been, 

Her favorite flower appears. 


Then, when she comes to deck the grave, 
Where her heart’s treasure lies, 

She finds a garland ready made 
To grace her obsequies. 











